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of the highest usefulness in solving the perplexing problems of the present and in establishing more firmly peaceful relations in industry, some very important changes must be made in their attitude. In a more elaborate study the writer has endeavored-to show more in detail the important elements of this situation. In "The Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases," extracts from a large number of opinions are brought together from which conclusions are drawn. Stated briefly because of the limitations of space these necessary changes must include the following.
The sacredness of precedent, an exaggerated form of respect' for former opinions and an overdone desire to preserve continuity in legal decisions, undoubtedly result in checking healthful lines of progress and estopping some highly beneficial legislation. The courts exhibit at times an almost blind devotion to this principle, and so long as they continue in this extreme the cause of industrial peace must suffer. Adherence to precedent must be less rigid. If conditions have so changed as to alter the applicability of a legal principle, the knowledge of such conditions must be as clear and keen in the minds of the court as that of the principle. This will bring greater freedom from the binding force of precedent and a correspondingly wider margin for variation to suit new conditions. There can be no doubt that blindness to conditions has led courts in the past into serious error, as they have insisted on enforcing a principle where conditions were no longer suitable for such a course.
Legal training, accountable for much that is reactionary, must be changed. Severe comment on the content of text-books, on the law's backward look and on the stereotyped phrase is already beginning to appear. The pages of law magazines are speaking in open criticism of the past and expressing clearly formed demands for the future to the end that courses of law be modernized and socialized. The relation between sociology and jurisprudence is a topic both timely and profitable. Some of our leading jurists have already indicated a sense of responsibility to the present as well as the past. The number is increasing. The sentiment that indicates hope for the future has been well expressed by Mr. Justice Holmes: "In my opinion economists and sociologists are the people to whom we ought to turn more than we do for instruction in the grounds and foundations of all rational decisions." Speaking again, this distinguished jurist declares that "the true grounds of decision are